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DISCOURSE. 


MARK  XII.,  29,  30,  31. 

THE  FIRST  OF  ALL  THE  COMMANDMENTS  IS,  HEAR,  0  ISRAEL,  THE  LORD  OLTl  GOD  IS  ONE  LORD: 
AND  THOU  SHALT  LOVE  THE  LORD  THY  GOD  'WITH  ALL  THY  HEART,  AND  WITH  ALL  THY  SOUL,  AND 
WITH  ALL  THY  ^^ND,  AND  WITH  ALL  THY  STRENGTH-THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  COMMANDMENT.  AND 
THE  SECOND  IS  LIKE,  NAMELY  THIS,  THOU  SHALT  LOV'D  THY  NEIGHBOUR  AS  THYSELF.  THERE  IS 
NONE  OTHER  COMMANDMENT  GREATER  THAN  THESE. 

Religion,  Christianity,  in  our  apprehension  of  it,  my  friends, 
is  a  principle.  Its  place  is  the  heart.  Wherever  it  exists,  it  is 
the  soul  of  the  individual,  the  forming  life  of  his  character.  It 
is  not  any  out'ward  form,  or  any  number  of  outward  forms,  but 
is  plainly  distinct  from  these. 

This  view^  of  Religion  may  be  justified  in  two  ways.  Firstly,, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  himself;  and 
secondly,  by  the  reason  of  the  thing. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  authority  of  Christ  himself, 
we  have  his  explicit  declarations,  as  in  our  text,  that  the  first 
great  thing,  that,  upon  which  hang  all  the  law'  and  the  prophets, 
and  by  which  we  are  to  obtain  eternal  life,  is,  not  a  movement 
of  the  lips,  whether  expressive  of  faith  or  of  worship,  not  a  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  knee,  nothing  whatever  of  this  sort,  but  love,  love 
toward  God  and  man.  And  this  is  in  itself  an  invisible  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  a  mighty  affection  it  is  true,  manifesting  it¬ 
self  by  the  most  decisive  visible  effects,  but  still  simply  an  affec¬ 
tion,  an  internal  principle.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  attach  to  any- 
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thing,  no,  not  even  to  faith  in  himself,  the  importance  which  he 
attached  to  this  principle  of  Love.  When  one  came  and  asked 
him  what  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  Jesus  immediate¬ 
ly  directed  his  attention  to  these  two  commandments  of  Love, 
and  bade  him  go  away  and  observe  these.  Where  Love  dwells 
and  is  active,  there  Faith  will  appear  too,  faith  in  Jesus,  and 
in  all  that  is  true  and  good.  This  Jesus  himself  declared  more 
than  once.  Accordingly  his  great  aim  was  to  enforce  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Love,  and  he  instituted  no  visible  forms  of  religious 
observance  of  any  sort. 

There  is  no  religious  form  of  so  general  acceptation  among 
Christians,  as  this  which  we  are  now  observing,  the  use  of  this, 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  an  occasion  of  social  worship.  But 
Jesus  Christ  uttered  not  a  word  enjoining  this  observance.  He 
nowhere  teaches  that  a  day  is  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  ser¬ 
vices.  His  countrymen  were  accustomed  to  regard  the  seventh 
day  as  a  holy  day.  But  he  never  insisted  upon  its  being  kept ; 
on  the  contrary,  whenever  he  referred  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
it  was  to  condemn  the  superstitious  reverence  with  which  that 
day  was  regarded.  He  was  wont  to  do  things  on  that  day, 
which  were  considered  as  violations  of  its  sacredness  by  the  strict 
observers  of  the  Sabbath,  and  which  I  imagine  would  be  so  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  now-a-days,  if  they  were  done  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  day  of  rest.  Once  in  the  open  air,  in  a  public  place,  on  the 
Sabbath,  he  cured  a  woman  who  had  been  suffering  for  years, 
(and  whose  case,  of  course,  did  not  demand  immediate  attention,) 
and  a  great  crowd  was  collected,  and  a  great  sensation  produced. 
The  usual  order  and  quietness  of  the  day  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  disturbed  ;  for  one  of  the  strictly  religious  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  saying,  that  there 
were  six  days  in  the  week  when  the  people  might  come  and  be 
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cured,  and  not  on  the  Sabbath.  With  what  indignation  did 
Jesus  treat  this  suggestion,  pronouncing  it  gross  hypocrisy  to 
regard  the  day  as  too  sacred  for  an  act  of  simple  humanity,  for 
the  exercise  of  that  Love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law. 
There  really  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  one  particular 
thing  which  stirred  the  spirit  of  Jesus  more  deeply,  than  the 
false  and  superstitious  idea  which  his  countrymen  entertained 
of  the  Sabbath.  He  instituted  no  form  of  worship.  He  appoint¬ 
ed  no  particular  days  or  seasons. 

I  have  said  that  he  enjoined  no  forms  of  any  kind,  and  I  may 
probably  be  reminded  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

But  of  the  former  of  these,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jesus 
never  baptised  any  one,  as  the  Evangelist  John  tells  us.  The 
baptism  by  water,  was  introduced  before  Jesus  appeared,  by 
John  the  Baptist,  but  it  did  not  originate  with  the  Baptist. 
Baptism,  as  a  religious  rite,  was  a  familiar  cez’emony  among  the 
Jews ;  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  administer  it  in  the 
case  of  converts  from  Heathenism  to  the  Jewish  Faith.  It  is 
true,  Jesus  was  baptised  himself,  but  it  was  not,  as  I  conceive, 
because  he  attached  any  intrinsic  value  or  authority  to  this  visi¬ 
ble  form,  but  because  he  wished,  by  a  solemn,  religious  service, 
to  consecrate  himself  to  the  divine  work,  the  obligation  of  which 
was  pressing  upon  his  soul ;  and  baptism  being  the  established 
method  in  those  days  and  in  that  region,  by  which  such  acts 
of  self-consecration  were  signified,  he  employed  this  rite.  He 
did  not  intend  to  approve  of  the  rite  or  to  disapprove  of  it.  He 
told  his  disciples  to  go  and  baptise  all  nations,  i.  e.  to  bring  all 
nations  to  the  profession  of  a  new  and  divine  faith.  It  was  not 
the  baptism  of  all  nations,  but  the  conversion  of  all  nations,  that 
he  aimed  at,  and  baptism  was  to  be  used,  not  because  it  posses¬ 
sed  any  intrinsic  authority,  but  simply  because,  as  I  have  just 
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remarked,  it  was  an  established  mode  or  form  in  those  days, 
whei’eby  the  putting  on  of  a  new  mind,  the  abjuring  of  old  sins 
and  errors,  was  expressed.  Again  he  said,  ‘  He  who  believeth 
and  is  baptised  will  be  saved,’  i.  e.  He  who  believeth  and  pro¬ 
fesses  his  belief,  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  faith — professes 
his  belief,  for  in  those  times,  when  it  was  so  perilous  a  thing  to 
be  a  Christian,  when  there  were  no  worldly  inducements  to 
pretend  belief,  no  belief  could  be  of  any  worth,  if  it  was  not 
strong  enough  to  inspire  a  man  with  courage  to  avow  his  con¬ 
victions.  In  the  mind  of  Jesus,  I  believe,  baptism  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  a  brave  and  consistent  profession  of  faith,  and  he  did 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  outward  form  of  baptism  was  of 
essential  obligation,  but  only  the  thing  of  which  baptism  was 
then  the  recognised  sign.  The  honest  and  fearless  profession 
of  the  ti’ue  faith ;  this  is  what  he  meant  to  insist  on,  and  he  em¬ 
ploys  the  sign  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  thing  signified.  As  he 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  enjoining  baptism,  neither  is  he  to  be 
understood  as  forbidding  it.  It  may  be  used,  as  he  used  it,  for 
the  sake  of  what  it  represents,  and  then  it  is  an  interesting  and 
useful  form,  tending  to  good.  Nay,  it  may  have  an  especial 
interest  and  beauty  from  the  fact  that  he  used  it,  and  thus  it 
may  address  our  religious  sensibility  with  additional  force. 
But  we  have  no  warrant  from  Christ  for  regarding  it  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  Christian  character,  as  the  love  of  God  and  man  is 
essential.  In  short,  to  this  form,  we  may  apply  the  language 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  uses,  in  reference  to  other  things  of  a 
like  secondary  and  indifferent  nature :  “  Let  not  him  who  is  not 
baptised  despise  him  who  is,  and  let  not  him  who  is  baptised 
judge  him  who  is  not:  for  God  hath  received  him.” 

Again,  as  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  form  by  which  we  com¬ 
memorate  the  love  of  Jesus,  most  Christians  consider  it  as 
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of  essential  and  universal  obligation,  equally  so  with  the 
love  of  God  and  man.  But  it  is  not  so  considered  by  all 
Christians.  Many  of  those  who  regard  it  as  a  rite  deliberately 
instituted  and  solemnly  enjoined  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  still  do  not  believe  that  it  is  of  primary  importance. 
They  do  not  believe  that  men  will  be  asked  at  last,  whether 
they  have  partaken  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  rather,  whether 
they  have  cherished  the  spirit  of  Christ,  a  supreme  love  toward 
God  and  an  active  charity  towards  man.*  With  the  view  of 
this  rite,  which  I  have  often  sought  to  enforce  in  this  place,  you 
are  all  familiar.  I  do  not  consider,  nor  have  I  been  accustom¬ 
ed  to  represent,  the  author  of  Christianity  as  having  formally 
instituted  the  commemorative  service  which  we  are  wont  to 
observe.  We  do  not  spread  the  table  of  Communion  by  the 
authority  of  express  command.  The  very  nature  of  the  service 
is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  command.  But  we  use  the 
rite  under  consideration,  simply  because  Jesus  wished  to  be 
personally  remembered.  We  believe  that  he  longed  to  be 
cherished  in  grateful  remembrance.  The  appeal  is  to  our 
hearts,  and  we  commemorate  him,  simply  because  it  is  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  gratitude  and  veneration  to  do  so,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  While  by  this  observance  we  express  our  sense  of 
obligation  to  him,  we  still  believe  that  the  most  acceptable 
tribute  by  far  to  the  memory  of  Jesus  is  to  give  it  to  be  seen 
that  we  love  one  another  as  he  loved  us.  But,  however  it  may 
be  with  this  particular  observance,  I  presume  we  all  agree  in 
believing  that  all  outward  forms  and  ordinances  were  quite  sub¬ 
ordinate  in  the  mind  of  Christ  to  the  spirit  of  his  Religion  and 
his  life,  the  principle  of  Love, — that  the  two  commandments 
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which  he  declared  again  and  again  to  be  the  first  and  great 
commandments,  were  the  first  and  greatest,  and  that,  to  repeat 
what  I  began  with  saying,  Religion,  in  the  view  of  Jesus  Christ, 
is  a  principle  and  not  a  form. 

Not,  be  it  distinctly  understood,  that  Christ,  forbade  forms. 
But  he  left  all  forms  to  grow  out  of  principles,  and  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  them  according  to  times  and  circumstances.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  no  particular  day  of  worship,  leaving  the  matter  to  its 
own  obvious  propriety,  and  knowing  full  well  that  some  such 
institution  as  the  Christian  day  of  rest  would  always  recom¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  regard  of  men. 

2.  But  further,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  home  of  Religion, 
is  in  the  mind  and  heart,  among  the  invisible  affections  of  our 
nature,  that  it  is  not  a  posture  of  the  body,  a  profession  of  the 
lips,  but  an  internal  state,  a  condition  of  the  soul.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionable  that  a  man  may  be  very  particular  and  exact  in  the 
observance  of  certain  established  forms  of  faith  and  worship, 
and  yet  be  an  utter  stranger  to  the  influence  of  religious 
principle.  His  heart  may  be  selfish,  worldly,  corrupt,  de¬ 
voted  to  objects  wholly  at  variance  with  any  faith  in  God,  or 
any  sympathy  with  his  fellowman.  And  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  very  possible  that  a  man  may  make  no  profession  of  Religion 
in  any  formal  way  whatever,  neither  observe  any  religious 
ordinance  whatever,  and  yet  have  the  substance,  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  living,  practical  power  of  Religion.  He  may  enlist 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  no  religious  denomination.  He  may  join 
in  the  prayers  of  no  church;  and  yet  his  daily  acts,  his  un¬ 
swerving  honesty,  his  habitual  temperance,  and  thorough  purity, 
his  ceaseless  kindness,  his  justice  and  humility  in  word  and 
deed — all  these  may  furnish  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  a  truly  religious  spirit,  a  spirit  of  truth  and  love  and 
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holiness  in  his  heart.  His  life  is  a  prayer,  a  worship  of  the  in¬ 
visible  Good.  And  we  are  in  a  manner  forced,  our  very  hearts 
prompt  us  to  it,  to  confess  his  religious  claims,  although  he  con¬ 
forms  to  none  of  the  established  modes  of  religious  profession. 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  much  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  to  create  a  distrust  of  religious  forms.  How  often  is 
their  inefficiency  most  mournfully  illustrated  !  Considered  from 
some  points  of  view,  they  certainly  do  not  appear  to  promote 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Religion,  but  rather  to  war  against 
it;  instead  of  uniting  men  in  bonds  of  confidence,  they  divide 
them  into  angry  parties,  and  seem  to  be  kept  up  only  to 
aggravate  division  and  prejudice. 

I  am  aware,  that  by  some  these  statements,  intimating 
the  secondary  value  of  religious  forms,  may  be  regarded  as 
neither  wise  nor  safe.  ‘  Men  are  ready  enough,’  it  will  be 
said,  ‘and  especially  those  who  are  inclined  to  the  liberal  side 
in  Religion,  to  neglect  religious  forms,  and  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  encourage  them  in  this  neglect  by  depreciating  forms.’ 
It  is  true,  men  will  wrest  the  truth  to  their  own  serious 
hurt ;  but  certainly  this  is  no  reason  why  the  truth  should  not 
be  spoken.  If  men  can  be  brought  to  the  observance  of  the 
forms  of  Religion,  only  by  a  falsehood,  only  by  giving  them  to 
believe  that  these  forms  possess  a  value,  and  an  obligation, 
which  we  know  that  they  do  not  possess,  only  by  insisting  that 
they  are  on  a  level  in  importance  with  the  first  great  command¬ 
ments,  the  attempt  may  as  well  be  given  up  at  once;  for  it  is  im¬ 
moral  and  irreligious — and  besides  it  is  perfect  folly,  especially 
in  these  days  when  the  world  is  getting  its  eyes  open,  and  men 
are  awake,  and  will  take  nothing  upon  authority,  but  question 
and  prove  all  things.  They  are  finding  it  out  easily  enough  of 
themselves,  that  the  forms  of  Religion  are  one  thing,  and  the 
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power,  the  principle  of  Religion  is  another,  and  their  respect 
for  the  honesty  or  intelligence  of  those,  who  would  fain  have 
them  remain  under  a  contrary  impression,  is  not  materially 
heightened  in  the  process. 

But  letting  this  pass,  I  take  it  for  granted  now,  my  friends, 
that  you  all  assent  to  the  proposition  that  Religion  is  not  a  form 
but  a  principle,  not  a  phrase  upon  the  lips,  but  an  active  spirit 
of  love  in  the  heart,  moving  and  moulding  the  whole  man,  and 
making  him  the  being  that  he  is ;  that  it  is  an  old  and  familiar 
truth  to  you  that  religious  ordinances,  excellent  as  they  may 
be  in  their  way  and  in  their  place,  are  not  essential  to  Reli¬ 
gion,  as  the  love  of  God  is,  and  the  love  of  man ;  that  these 
two  principles,  or  rather  this  one  principle  operating  in  two 
different  relations  is  of  primary  and  indescribable  impor¬ 
tance;  that  all  other  things  are  but  chaff  to  the  wheat  in  the 
comparison. 

But  although  the  truth  upon  wdiich  I  have  now  dwelt  is  so 
plain,  when  stated  in  general  terms,  although  it  may  be 
readily  conceded  that  religious  forms  are  subordinate  and 
should  be  kept  subordinate  to  principles,  yet  the  application 
of  this  truth  is  not  so  easy.  It  has  a  very  interesting  and 
important  application,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  has  not  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  brought  into  view,  to  an  exciting  case  which  has  recent¬ 
ly  arisen  in  our  community.  I  refer  to  the  controversy  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  respecting  the  use  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Public  Schools. 

We  have  a  system  of  Public  Education,  to  the  expense 
of  which  the  members  of  all  religious  denominations  con¬ 
tribute.  It  has  been  the  custom,  as  I  understand  the  case, 
for  the  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,  who  are  Protestants, 
to  read  daily,  as  a  religious  form  or  service,  a  portion  of  the 
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Bible,  according  to  the  Protestant  Version,  of  course.  It  is 
against  this  practice,  as  I  understand,  that  the  Catholics  pro¬ 
test.  They  have  another  and  different  Version  of  the  Bible 
of  their  own.  Whether  their  Translation  be  more  or  less  cor¬ 
rect  than  ours,  or  whether  the  differences  between  the  two  are 
or  are  not  of  such  a  character  that  not  one  child  in  a  thousand 
could  distinguish  them, — these  are  questions  not  to  be  brought 
into  the  controversy;  for  there  is  no  common  authority  to  decide 
them.  It  is  enough  that  our  Catholic  brethren  believe  their 
Version  to  be  the  best,  and  the  difference  between  theirs  and 
ours  important.  Believing  this,  they  must  of  course  consider 
it  a  grievance,  an  infringement  of  simple  justice  and  of  the 
1  acknowledged  rights  of  conscience,  that  their  children  should  be 
I  compelled  to  listen  to  w'hat  they  do  not  believe  to  be  the  true 
j  Scriptures. 

I  So  far  it  is  clear  to  me  that  they  complain  with  perfect  jus¬ 
tice.  Apply  the  second  great  principle  of  Christianity  to  the 
case,  the  principle  that  commands  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves.  Do  we  obey  the  command,  if  we  refuse  to  listen  to 
this  complaint ?  Do  we  do  as  we  would  be  done  by?  Just 
reverse  the  case  and  see  how  it  looks  under  that  aspect.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  teachers  w^ere  Catholics,  and  that  the  Catholics  were 
the  majority,  and  that  the  Catholic  Version  of  the  Bible  were 
read  in  the  Public  Schools,  are  our  Presbyterian  and  Episcopa¬ 
lian  brethren  so  luke-warm  in  their  attachment  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  modes  of  faith,  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  that,  in  such 
a  case,  we  should  hear  no  murmur  of  dissatisfaction?  We 
should  soon  have  the  matter  set  right,  or  all  things  kept  in 
confusion  until  it  were.  We  should  hear  enough  then  in  the 
shape  of  eloquent  assertions  of  religious  liberty. 
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But  taking  the  case  as  it  is,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Must  the 
Protestant  version  give  way  to  the  Catholic  1  By  no  means. 
I  do  not  understand  that  the  Catholics  require  any  such  thing. 
They  simply  ask  to  be  relieved  of  the  grievance  of  having  views 
of  Religion,  which  they  do  not  believe,  favoured  in  schools 
which  they  are  required  to  support.  And  it  is  plain  what  is  to 
be  done.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  in  one  Ver¬ 
sion  or  another,  as  it  is  practised  in  the  Public  Schools,  is  only 
a  form,  a  religious  form,  and  its  observance,  as  it  appears,  con¬ 
flicts  with  a  fundamental  principle,  a  principle  of  justice,  of 
fraternal  love.  If  then,  there  is  any  just  idea  of  religious  liber¬ 
ty  among  us,  the  form  will  be  sacrificed  instantly,  cheerfully, 
and  utterly,  to  the  principle.  The  practice  of  reading  the  Bible 
in  the  Public  Schools,  as  a  religious  service  will  be  given  up. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  children,  taught  in  the  Public 
Schools,  to  go  without  any  religious  instruction?  Certainly 
not.  They  have  other  means  and  opportunities  of  religion. 
There  is  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Church  and  the  Sunday  School, 
and  the  instructions  of  their  parents.  It  may  be  that  their 
parents  are,  many  of  them,  but  very  imperfectly  qualified  to 
give  their  children  instruction  on  this  point.  Then  take  means 
to  qualify  the  parents;  let  every  religious  denomination  have 
its  own  institutions,  as  many  as  it  pleases,  for  the  religious 
culture  of  its  younger  members,  but  it  has  no  right  to  have  any 
peculiar  tenet,  any  one  point  of  faith,  which  it  may  hold  in 
opposition  to  other  denominations,  be  it  only  so  much  as  faith  in 
the  correctness  of  one  Translation  of  the  Bible,  rather  than  an¬ 
other,  it  has  no  right,  to  have  this  peculiar  point  inculcated  or 
even  implied,  at  the  public  expense,  in  schools  supported  by  all 
denominations.  It  is  our  perpetual  boast  that  in  this  country 
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we  have  no  one  form  of  Religion  established  by  law.  But  we 
do  virtually  have  a  Religion  established  by  law,  when  we  in¬ 
sist  that  a  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  correctness  of  which  is 
disputed  by  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  Christian 
community,  shall  be  used  in  our  places  of  public  education. 

Still  it  will  be  said  that  it  is  a  pity  that  the  children  in  our 
public  schools  should  not  hear  the  Bible  at  all.  I  will  not  in¬ 
quire  into  the  fact,  whether  the  children  are  accustomed  to 
listen  to  the  reading  of  it  with  becoming  attention.  And  yet  if 
they  do  not  listen  attentively,  certainly  the  mere  form  of  reading 
is  not  of  much  value,  and  might  well  be  given  up  for  its  useless¬ 
ness,  if  for  no  other  reason;  and  if  they  do  listen,  then  certainly 
the  grievance  complained  of  by  the  Catholics  is  by  no  means 
imaginary.  In  either  case,  however  much  or  little  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  children  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  hearing  the  Protestant  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  a  much 
greater  pity,  that  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  should  be 
familiarised  to  so  palpable  a  violation  of  justice  and  of  the  rights 
of  conscience,  as  is  committed  by  the  slightest  preference  given 
to  one  body  of  Christians  over  another.  It  is  true  the  Bible 
itself,  in  every  translation  of  it,  will  teach  them  that  such  a 
preference  is  unjust  and  unchristian.*  But  if  they  do  not  learn 


♦  1  suppose  I  may  without  presumption  speak  for  the  denomination  to  which  we 
belong,  and  say,  that  we  should  care  little,  so  far  as  our  views  of  Religion  are  con¬ 
cerned,  what  Translation  was  read  to  our  children,  persuaded  that  any  Version, 
that  could  with  any  propriety  be  called  a  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  would  still 
teach  what  we  believe  to  be  pure  Religion  and  undefiled — Love  toward  God  and  man. 
We  do  not  rely  upon  insulated  texts,  but  upon  the  general  tenor  of  the  Bible,  and 
that,  no  translation,  however  imperfect  in  particular  passages,  can  hide  or  pervert. 
That  teaches  our  faith.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  late  English  scholar,  and  a 
Catholic,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Reunion  of  all  Christians  of  all  sects,  (a  noble  object, 
which  has  interested  great  and  good  men,  such  as  Melancthon,  Grotius,  Bossuet  and 
Leibnitz,)  proposes  certain  undisputed  points  of  Christian  belief,  which  form  quite  a 
Unitarian  Confession  of  Faith,  if  such  a  thing  were  needed.  But  we  are  not  addict- 
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from  the  Bible,  to  see  this  injustice,  this  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  others, — and  what  likelihood  there  is  that  they  will 
learn  to  see  this  from  the  Bible,  we  may  gather  from  the  very 
slow  progress  made  in  learning  it,  by  those  w^ho  are  not  chil¬ 
dren — then  I  say  that  there  is  no  good  which  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  can  do  them  that  will  outweigh  the  evil  which  is 
done,  when  Pi’otestant  children  are  taught  to  look  upon  Catho¬ 
lic  children  as  not  entitled  to  equal  rights  with  themselves. 
The  letter  of  the  Bible  can  do  little  good,  where  its  spirit  is  so 
plainly  disregarded.  Let  the  rights  of  the  Catholics  be  res¬ 
pected  and  you  teach  the  children,  you  teach  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  a  noble  Scripture  Lesson.  Then  you  read  the  Bible  to 
them,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  You  obey  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  great  principle  of  Religion  which  teaches  man  to  love 
his  brother  as  himself,  and  to  treat  him  as  he  would  be  treated 
in  like  circumstances.  Nay  more,  you  give  new  sanctity  to 
that  principle  of  Justice,  in  the  establishment  of  which  in  the 
heart  of  this  community,  consists  our  only  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  undue  influence  of  any  one  sect.  Catholic  or 
Protestant. 

There  is,  I  know,  a  great  fear  of  the  Catholics.  They  are 
it  is  said,  restless,  ambitious,  encroaching,  and  want  to  get  the 
upper  hand  and  rule  every  thing.  Even  suppose  that  they  are 
so,  how  are  they  to  be  kept  quiet?  By  giving  them  a  rea¬ 
son  for  being  restless?  By  insisting  that  they  shall  be  dis¬ 
contented?  By  denying  them  equal  rights?  By  establish¬ 
ing  in  our  public  schools  religious  forms  which  offend  their 


eJ  to  such  inventions.  We  confide  in  the  Bible,  which,  in  all  its  Versions,  has  al¬ 
ways  furnished  in  itself  the  weapons  to  destroy  the  religious  errors  which  it  has  been 
supposed  to  support.  Luther  found  it  so,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  he 
wielded  so  powerfully,  was  drawn  from  that  divine  armoury. 
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consciences?  By  forcing  them  into  a  position  in  whieh  they 
may  appeal  to  the  universal  sense  of  justice,  and  as  an 
aggrieved  denomination,  enlist  on  their  side  the  sympathies 
of  every  generous  mind?  No,  friends,  this  is  not  the  way 
to  keep  them  quiet.  It  is  the  sure  way  to  increase  their 
influence.  If  they  are  thirsting  for  undue  power,  which  I 
am  by  no  means  anxious  to  believe ;  *  then  allow  them  not 
a  particle  of  justification  for  discontent,  no,  not  so  much  as 
the  weight  of  a  hair.  Let  them  be  treated  with  perfect  justice, 
with  fraternal  love.  We  give  them  an  advantage,  the  instant 
we  treat  them  otherwise.  We  give  them  the  benefit,  and  it  is 
an  immense  benefit,  of  being  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  right. 
So  far  as  they  are  ambitious  of  unjust  power,  they  are  to  be 
kept  down  by  the  same  means  by  which  the  ambitious  aims  of 
all  sects  are  to  be  kept  down :  By  equal  justice,  and  not,  as  it 
w'ould  seem  to  be  thought,  by  the  mere  force  of  a  majority.  This 
is  a  very  dangerous  mode  of  proceeding.  It  is  in  fact  estab¬ 
lishing  the  very  despotism  which  it  is  pretending  to  oppose  and 
destroy,  and  the  religious  liberties  of  our  country  may  be  pro¬ 
strated,  and  not  a  single  Catholic  have  a  hand  in  the  ruin. 
Let  us  not  then  use  means  to  guard  against  spiritual  usurpation, 
which  tend  directly  to  establish  it  although  under  a  different  and 
less  alarming  name.  The  love  of  power  is  not  by  any  means  a 
Catholic  peculiarity.  It  belongs  to  human  nature,  and  is  to  be 
watched  and  guarded  against  in  all  sects,  and  under  all  names 
and  disguises. 

Let  us  cleave,  my  friends,  to  the  first  great  principle  which 
is  Love.  This  is  Religion.  Other  things  may  be  subsidiary  to 


*  Of  the  merits  of  the  political  question  which  now  agitates  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  speak,  but  surely  it  is  a  noble  Christian  stand  which  the  leader  of 
that  cause  occupies,  when  he  insists  upon  pacific  measures  as  of  primary  importance, 
and  it  should  abate  something  of  the  suspicion  with  which  his  religious  denomination 
is  regarded. 
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this,  but  only  subsidiary.  Faith  is  much,  and  Hope  is  much, 
but  the  greatest  of  all  is  Charity,  Love.  So  saith  an  Apostle. 
So  saith  the  heart.  Let  the  law  of  love  which  Jesus  also 
pronounced  the  greatest,  be  the  greatest  in  our  esteem,  the 
law  to  which  all  other  laws  and  forms  and  arrangements  are 
held  subordinate.  Let  us  suffer  no  infringement  of  it.  The 
love  of  God  and  man — it  is  the  love  of  Justice,  of  Holiness,  of 
Humanity.  It  is  the  light  of  Heaven  in  the  soul.  It  is  the 
presence  of  the  Invisible  God  in  the  world.  It  transfigures  man 
into  an  angel,  and  this  earth  into  a  mansion  of  the  blest. 


